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Memorabilia. 





HE Yimes for July 29 contains a fascin- 
ating account by Major R. W. G. Hing- 


hild’s, 1, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. | : 
fet | Who accepted it on behalf of the College in 





! 
| 


| 


| 


| HE Eton College Memorial 


HE American Bar Association, visiting 
Brasenose College, Oxford, on July 26, 
were shown old records of the College by 
which it appeared that Lawrence Washing- 
ton, great-great-grandfather of the Presi- 
dent, who became a Fellow of the College 
in 1623 and went down in 1633, left behind 
him a debt of 17s. 10d. for ‘‘ battles,’ which 
remained unpaid, in spite of the efforts of 
the college authorities to extract the money. 
The American visitors, with the sanction of 


Essex ; the Principal, proceeded to hold a meeting 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | in the Common 


Room and unanimously 
voted to satisfy the ancient claim of Brase- 


nose against the Washington family. The 
|sum needed was immediately subscribed 


among them, and handed to the Principal 


effacement of the debt. 


Chapel is 
described by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey in 


The Morning Post of July 30. This was an 


ston of the fauna observed at different high | 


altitudes by the members of the 
Expedition, The range of endurance seems 
clearly to be determined by the occurrence 
of food. Sheep in general climb highest—- 
herds of the Himalayan wild sheep ascend- 
ing to the limit of vegetable growth at 
about 17,000 ft. Several birds go up as 
far as water is found, and the redstart has 
been seen on the ice at 18,000 ft. As casual 
visitors in search of prey, or in flight from 


Everest | 


old chapel which had been virtually oblit- 
erated by the erection of Lupton’s Chapel 
in the sixteenth century, and was used as a 
vestry. It now enshrines the Golden Book 
and has been made worthy of the dignity. 
The task of accomplishing this offered sev- 
eral problems. They have been solved by 


| fitting a structural book-rest into the sill 


of the beautiful north window, ana placing 
under the east window an altar of Purbeck 


| marble carrying the inscription: REGEM CUI 


OMNIA VIVUNT VENITE ADOREMUS MILITUM 


| EIUS MEMORES QUIBUS ET NOS CONNUMERARE 


an enemy, birds will go much higher, and | 


choughs have been seen flocking round the 
summit of a peak at almost 24,000 ft. A 


| 


lizard lives at 14,000 ft., bus no snakes have | 


been observed at such a height. Beetles are 
found at 17,000 ft.; ants at about 15,000 ft. 
Three kinds of wasps, makers of traps and 
habitations in clay, endure existence at 
about 17,000 ft., and to about the same alti- 
tude ascend and live some of the butterflies 
and day-flying moths. Grasshoppers—-a 
tiny wingless species—go as high as 
18,000 ft.; and, what seems as strange as 
anything, leeches were seen in numbers 
heneath stones in an icy stream 16,090 ft. 
up. The highest habitat of any animal dis- 
covered was, however, at an altitude of no 
less that 22,000 ft., where a black spider 
was seen hopping about the rocks, the only 
living thing. The extreme limit of vege- 
tation is reached at some 4,000 ft. below it, 
by the blue vetch. 





| 
| 


pIGNETUR. Above the altar the east win- 
dow is to be filled with glass quarries having 
the names of the fallen engraved on them, 
and in the midst a cross beneath the Eton 
lilies. Figures of the four archangels are 
placed in the four angles against the roof 


|—standing on canopied corbels with wide- 


spread wings. 


R. HORATIO BROWN has a letter in 
The Times of July 29, about the Brit- 


| ish cemetery in the Island of Lissa, where 





lie the men who fought in the ‘‘ glorious but 
little-known action”? of Mar. 13, 1811, 
under Admiral Hoste. Lissa had _ been 
occupied and fortified by the British in 
1808; the French and Venetians now deter- 
mined to dislodge them. Dubordieu with 


four frigates of 48 guns, 2 corvettes of 32 
guns, and other vessels sailed from Ancona 
and encountered Hoste two miles from the 
port of Lissa. 
four frigates of 35 guns. 


The English Admiral had 
He gained a com- 
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plete victory with a loss of about 450 officers 


and men, to a French loss of about 2,000 | 
dead lie in the | 


men in all. The British 
little cemetery in question, surrounding a 
little obelisk, which bears the name 
“Anson ’’—commemorating Commodore the 
Hon. Charles Anson, who fell in the battle. 
The British Consular Agent for Lissa, Cav. 
Stefano Topic, reports that in spite of the 
care expended on it, the graveyard is in 
urgent need of restoration. It is suggested 
that the approaching visit of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet to the Adriatic furnishes a good 
oceasion for taking steps in the matter. 


NHE appeal which Major Gordon Home 
initiated about a fortnight ago for a 
sum of £450 to purchase a part of — the 
Roman fortress of Reculver, is renewed in 
The Times of July 29, together with a 
report of progress. A sum of £80 has so far 
been received or promised; if this can be 
raised to £200 it will be possible to get the 
rest by way of mortgage. Sir Martin Con- 
way, Craven House, Northumberland-avenue, 
W.C.2, is receiving subscriptions. The 
object of the purchase is to rescue the soil 
of Regulbium from the builder, with a view 
to eventual excavation. 
[* The Times of July 29 is an interesting 
note from their New York correspond- 
ent announcing the discovery, in the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, of the 
sceptre of King Dungi of Ur, who lived 
ce. 2270 B.c. The object, which is 6 in. long 
and weighs 10 0z., had been supposed to be 
a broken bell-clapper. It had been found 


at Nippur in 1907, and has been lying for | 


years in a vault of the museum. Dr. Leon 


Legrain, Curator of the Babylonian section, | 


was in the act of cleaning it, when his eye 
caught a cuneiform inscription in — which 
the word ‘“‘ Dungi’”’ was clearly legible. 
Further cleaning and deciphering have con- 
clusively established the real character of 
the object. 

\ COUE’S name both as a substantive 
4e and a verb, crops up readily emnugh 
in conversation, where it ~1sually denotes 
auto-suggestion of personal improvement. 
We do not remember to have seen it used in 
print, nor yet in the general sense of ‘‘ hyp- 
notize,”’ as we find it in The Manchester 
Guardian of July 28, where their special 
correspondent, reporting the election tactics 
in the Holland-with-Boston division of Lin- 
colnshire, savs: ‘‘ Dr. Dalton, the Labour 


man, began it with an ungracious attempt 


to Coué the Liberals into believing that Mr, 
Winfrey was sure to be at the bottom of 
the poll any way, and so they had better 
vote for himself.’’ 


AX*® incident connected with Auchinleck 
| may, Wethink, put in claim to a line or 
two in‘ N, & Q.’ There is a disused quarry 
near it, which we learn from The Scotsman 
of July 8, is frequented by a number of 
| homeless people. One of these, a Fraser by 
name, was found seriously ill and conveyed 
to a Home at Ayr, where he died. In his 
clothing was found the sum of £50 in bank- 
notes. 


T Messrs. Sotheby’s book sale on July 20 
was sold for £2,200 a thirteenth century 
Flemish MS. Psalter written on 278 vellum 
leaves, with eleven full page miniatures 
painted in colours on a gold background, 
and nine smaller ones. This came from “a 
lady resident in Scotland,’’ whose also was 
a manuscript Latin Bible of the same period 
on 372 leaves of thin vellum, bearing a note 
in a fifteenth century hand to the effect that 
it had been bequeathed to the monastery of 
Bon Fils at Liége by Canon Melter Lidge 
who died in 1429. A French fifteenth cen- 
tury Book of Hours (228 leaves: £350) and 
an Italian fourteenth century MS. of 
Gratian on 331 leaves with 37 miniatures 
and 35 initials for which £490 was paid 
also deserve to be mentioned. 


ME. ROBERT S. NEWDICK, of Colum- 

bus, Ohio, U.S.A., writes to inform us 
that he has been engaged for somewhat more 
than two years in collecting letters and 
materials for a biography of Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, D.C.L. (1795-1854), friend 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, et. al., 
and special friend and literary executor of 
Charles Lamb, whose ‘ Letters’ he published 
in 1837, and whose ‘ Final Memorials’ he 
brought out in 1848, after the death of Mary 
Lamb. Talfourd was notable, too, for him- 
self, being critic, essayist, poet, dramatist, 
orator, writer of travels, leader at the Bar, 
and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
from 1849 until his death. 

Mr. Newdick desires us to request on his 
behalf from our readers communication of 
letters to or from Talfourd, or any special 
information concerning him which any cor- 
respondent may possess. Such _ kindness 
would be very much appreciated and _for- 
mally acknowledged when the opportunity 
first offers itself. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OVID, SANDYS AND MILTON. 
YROFESSOR H. C. H. CANDY having 

now issued as a book, in a revised form, 
his examination of the Milton-Ovid Script 
which he published in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1922-23, 
(‘Seme Newly Discovered Stanzas written 
by John Milton on Engraved Scenes Repre- 
senting Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’ London : 
Nisbet), readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may like to 
consider the bearing of the following facts 
upon his claim for the Miltonic authorship 
of the stanzas. 

In the first place it appears that in writ- 
ing some of the stanzas the author had 
before him Arthur Golding’s translation of 
the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ which, now known as 
“ Shakespeare’s Ovid,’’ because Shakespeare 
knew it, first came out in 1567. This fact 
cannot affect the Miltonic authorship of the 
stanzas either way, though Milton very prob- 
ably read Golding, whose translation enjoyed 
the popularity of several editions. It is not, 
therefore, necessary to quote many examples 
of Golding’s influence on the stanzas; but 
in 5 the expression ‘‘ somewhat bent to 
warrs’’ is Golding’s; so also is ‘‘ They goe 
about to winn the realme of heaven ’”’ in 6; 
so also ave ‘‘slimey mud,’”’ ‘‘ugly,’” and 
“ingendered ’’ in the Python passage in 12. 
Stanzas 15 and 16 strongly recall Golding ; 
so do ‘‘the gorgeous pallace of the Sun’”’ 
in 20, and ‘‘ nice dames for to adorne’’ in 
23. Golding also has the word ‘‘ jetting ”’ 
in 29, and ‘‘ doomes of fate’? where in 31 
the Script has apparently ‘‘ dames of fate.”’ 

The writer of the stanzas, then, knew his 
Golding, but the influence of Golding, it 
must be admitted, shows itself rather in the | 
earlier stanzas than in the later, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Besides Golding, the writer of the stanzas 
also knew George Sandys’s version, and this 
fact has a vital bearing on Mr. Canpy’s 
contention that Milton wrote the stanzas 
and that he wrote them when he was about 
— or fifteen years old in or about 


The influence of Sandys is seen in so many 
of the stanzas that the inference is that 
the Script is later than the year 1626, when | 





|ities are “ flagrant altar” 


i ‘* fatall haire,’’ 92; 
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Sandys published his completed translation 
for the tirst time. (He printed the first 5 
books in 1621). 

One might quote many passages to shew 


| the language of Sandys in the stanzas; I 
have marked down a great mang, but the 
following will perhaps suffice :— 


Stanza 107, on the wrestling of Hercules 


‘and Achelous, ends: 


a bull’s shape the third time him adornes 
But strong Alcides breaks off one of ’s hornes. 
The naiades with frutes and flowers doe fill 
His seuer’d horne which abounds in plenty 

still. 


Mr. Canny compares Milton’s 


Nymphs of Diana’s traine and Naiades 
With fruit and flowers from Amalthea’s 
horn. 


but Sandys has the following close resem- 
blance to the Sevipt: 


eraine ts disadornes : 
Bye breaking one of my ingaged hornes, 
The Naiades with fruits and flowres this fill 
Wherein abundant plenty riots still. 


‘* Seuered Horne,’’ moreover, occurs in 


Sandys’s brief metrical argument to the 
book: ‘‘ His’ severed Horne with plenty 
ever full.” 

Stanza 93 has: 


Which of her tufted crowne we Ciris name, 
where Sandys writes: 

This of that ravisht haire we Ciris call. 

Stanza 98 has: 

He doth present to his faire Nonacrine 

O let my glory (says he) share with thine. 
where Sandys writes : 

; .... Nonacrine, 

And let my glory ever share with thine. 

In stanza 103, where the Script has 
‘‘ tablets, ribands, wreaths,” Sandys has 
“wreaths, ribands, tables.’ Other similar- 
and ‘‘ ingred- 
ients,’’ stanza 80; ‘‘some lou’d Dryad,”’ 90; 
the words ‘‘ tushes ”’ 
and ‘“‘ hort-yards ”’ ; “starving gold,” 
Sandys’s argument to Book xi. cf. stanza 
134. 

The similarities, then, suggest, a post- 
ponement of the date of the stanzas from 
1623 (Mr. Canpy’s year) to 1626, the year 
of the complete Sandys, or later. But I 
think we can go further still. 

In 1632 Sandys published his second edi- 
tion. It is a handsome book, and Sandys 
explains in a preface to the reader that 


78 
‘‘in this second edition of my translation 
I have attempted (with what success I sub- 
mit to the Reader) to collect. out of sundrie 
authors the philosophicall sense of these 
fables of Ouid.’’ That is to say at the end 
of each book he publishes a series of notes 
on the fables of a moralizing and mytho- 
logical nature. Fach fable in these notes is 
generally summarised 1n prose, in so far as 
was necessary for Sandys’s exegetical pur- 
pose; and the point that I wish to make is 
that the author of the stanzas seems often 
to have followed, for his own short verse 
abridgement otf the fables, the prose sum- 
mary of Sandys. If this is true, the date 
of the stanzas must be further postponed 
till 1632 at the earliest. 

Students of Mr. Canpy’s book must not 
neglect Sandys’s prose notes. For instance, 
his prose on p. 293 of his book seems to 
explain ‘‘silent’’ and ‘‘dishelued haire ”’ 
of stanza 79. Stanza 87 deserves to be care- 
fully read in connexion with Sandys,  p. 
245; so also does stanza 108 with Sandys’s 
prose rendering of the fable on p. 320. In 
stanza 111 “ crosslegged *’ is the word used 
by Sandys in his note, p. 330. Stanza 13. 
opens with the prosy words ‘‘ Midas, the 
phrygian King, doth entertaine’’; Sandys’s 
prose, p. 388, is ‘‘ Midas, King of the 
Phrygians entertaines.’”’ Several other 


stanzas [e.g. 136, 141, 145, 153. 157 (“‘ pulls | 


out the eyes’’), 163] suggest Sandys’s prose 
summaries in language and by fre 
quently beginning, as Sandys so many 
times begins, with the name of the hero of 
the fable. To enumerate examples would 
take up much space; but enough, I hope, 
has been said to put those who wish to 
investigate Mr. Canpy’s argument on the 
track. 

Needless to say there is a big difference 
between the Milton. of 1623 and the Milton 
of 1632, who by that time had already 
written masterpieces. To say this, however, 
is not to deny that Milton knew Sandys’s 
Ovid. 

But another thought occurs. If the 
stanzas were worthy of the youthful Milton 
they would not be unworthy of Sandys him- 
self. Sandys had deservedly a high reputa- 
tion as a poet (see ‘D. N. B.’) Is it not 
possible that Sandys himself wrote the 
stanzas? For one thing, they are in the 
metre which he used. For instance, 


Sandys’s argument to his whole book printed 
behind his frontispiece, is very much like 
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the stanzas in style. Secondly, Sandys cer- 
tainly knew Golding, and so did the writer 
of the stanzas. The possibility of Sandys’s 
authorship of the stanzas deserves to be con- 
sidered. Lf we could find a piece of Sandys’s 
handwriting, it might afford decisive evi- 
ence. Is there any of Sandys’s handwriting 
extant ? 
One further point. Sandys’s edition of 
1632 had plates in it, illustrating the fables, 
(Unfortunately in the copy before me they 
are Missing). But from Sandys’s preface 
it will be seen how much importance he 
attached to them: they were done by a 
‘‘yare workman,’’ and Sandys was obviously 
much pleased. This fact deserves to be 
noticed in connection with stanzas which 
were written on the blank pages opposite 
illustrative plates to the Metamorphoses. 
C. W. Broprtss. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE FOLIOT FAMILY. 


(See ante p. 59). 

A FEW years ago, chance brought to light 
+4 the fact that amongst the Austrian nobil- 
ity there still exists a family of ‘‘ Folliots,” 
who are more generally known as “‘ De 
Crennevilles.’”? They take this name from 
Crenneville, a small village on the coast of 
Normandy, to the east of Valognes. Their 
full name is Folliot de Crenneville-Poutet. 
Their direct ancestor was an émigré from 
France at the time of the French Revolu- 


‘tion, when Normandy was their home. 


Their genealogy is partly given in Magny’s 
‘Nobiliére de la Normandie,’ and _ begins 
with Jean Folliot, Seigneur of Carreaux, 
near Valognes, who was Advccate at the 
Parliament in 1554, and in 1585 married 
Michelle Martin. 

Nothing is said by Magny as to the tradi- 
tions of the family. These are that, in 
1450, at the decisive Battle of Formigny, 
a little northwest of Bayeux, an English 
knight named Folliot was wounded and left 
behind in Normandy to recover from his 
wounds. He settled near Valognes—very 
probably with relatives. Rather less than 
half a century later, on the last day of 
July, 1496, an order was made by the 
General Council of the King in Normandy, 
for a payment to Géroult Folliot (Biblioth. 
Nat. Paris; MSS. Pieces Orviginales No 
1178; Dossier 26742, piece 2). 
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The other Austrian tradition is that: 


The family descend from Herluin de Conte- 
ville, out of his marriage with Arlette, the 
mistress of Robert the Devil and mother of 
William the Conqueror. The elder son from 
this marriage was named Eudes, or Odon, and 
was bishop of Bayeux; the second one followed 
his step-brother, William the Conqueror, to 


more of their early history from English or 


England, and was the ancestor of the English | 


Folliotts. 


This quotation is taken from a_ letter 
received in 1915 from Count Henry Folliot 
de Crenneville-Poutet, Austrian Consul- 
General at Liverpool. The first tradition is 
partly shared by a family of Folliots, who 


Department, France, for more 
centuries. They, too, believe that they are 
of English descent. There is little doubt 


that they are a junior branch of the same | 


stock as the Austrian family. 

The second Austrian tradition threw new 
light on Lynegar’s allegations. The names 
Herluin and Horlovin were evidently merely 
varying forms of the same name. It might, 
however, be suspected that the Irish and 


Irish sources. The only other link between 
Austria and England seems to have occurred 
when the London Jimes, on 25 June, 1888, 
announced the death of ‘‘ General Count 
Francis Folliot de Crei’’ {sic), who was a 
grandson of Lady Mary’s husband, 

The position, therefore, with regard to 
the Arlette tradition, seems to be that it 
is quite possible that a mutilated version 
had reached Lynegar’s bardic ancestors and 


| that a more accurate version had been pre- 


served in Normandy, the original home of 


| the family, and of Arlette. 
have been settled at Chablis, in the Yonne | 


than two) 


| headed eagle or over all. 


The Royal Decree of 1697 was accom- 
panied by a confirmation of the old Arms 
used by the Norman Folliots, namely :— 
Argent, a cross saltire (of St. Andrew) 
gules; with an augmentation of a double- 
Thus the tinc- 
tures of the arms of the English and Nor- 
man Folliots were simply reversed; Eng- 


|lish, white on red; Norman, red on white. 


The double-headed eagle was in recognition 


'of the meritorious military services, against 


Austrian families had been in communica: | 


tion with each other at some time or other 
and borrowed each others traditions. 


| had 


who 
from 


Austria, of Jean Frangois Folliot, 
already received distinctions 


| Louis XIV in the time of 'Turenne, who had 


Enquiry failed to elicit any trace of such | 


correspondence. 


From all that is known of | 


the families, the most probable time for it | 


seems to be in Lynegar’s days, when the 


third Baron died without male issue on Oct. | 


17, 1716, and, only three months later, the 
French King, on Jan. 12, 1717, confirmed 
the old status of nobility of the Folliots of 
Normandy. There was however, no connec- 
tion between the two events, for it was as 
far back as April, 1697, that Jean Jacques 
de Folyott, the then head of the family, 
received ‘‘ Letters of Confirmation of 
Nobility.”” In August, 1715, the King 
thought fit to revoke all recent ‘‘ Grants of 
Nobility,’ and a doubt was raised whether 
“Letters of Confirmation ’’ were included. 
The doubt was solved by Royal Decree, 
specially directing that the Letters of 1697 
were exempt from revocation. 

This left the independence of the Austrian 
tradition untouched. Another possible point 
of communication arose about half a century 
after Lynegar’s certificate, when, between 
1780 and 1790, Count Francois Médéric 
Folliot de Crenneville married as his second 
wife, Lady Mary Hay, who died without 
Issue, 
efort among the Austrian Folliots to learn 


conquered Alsace and was killed in 1675 
while fighting against the Austrian General 
Montecuccoli. 

Turning now from Tradition to History, 
it is recorded that Arlette had married 
Herluin de Conteville, which is a village 


eight miles east of Honfleur. Arlette and 
|Herluin were both buried at  Grestain, 
where they had founded an Abbey, five 


| third 


| records. 
The marriage might provoke some | 


miles nearer Honfleur. 

Their eldest son was named Odo, and he 
was bishop of Bayeux, and became Earl of 
Kent. At this point history and tradition 
part company. The second son was Robert, 
who was made Earl of Mortain and Earl of 
Cornwall. History is indeed silent as to a 
son, but that is not conclusive that 
there was no such son. History may have 
ignored him for a variety of reasons. 

Herluin came from Comines near Lille in 
Flanders, and, by a previous marriage, had 
a son, Ralph. The Conqueror would be 
naturally less interested in him than in 
Arlette’s children; but Ralph is said to 
have had large possessions in England, 
though he has not been traced in early 
Herluin had helped Robert the 
Devil to settle the old Count of Flanders on 
his throne, and had then migrated to Nor- 
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fore, in 1035, Robert was setting forth on | 


his pilgrimage to Palestine, he left his 
Duchy in the care of his Flemish friend. 
and of various Norman nobles. Robert 


died at Nicwa in Asia Minor, 
it was deemed prudent to send his son Wil- 
liam, the future Conqueror, who was only 
seven or eight years old, to relatives in Brit- 
tany to be brought up in safety, while 
Arlette took refuge in a marriage to Her- 
luin, whose loyalty _ as more reliable than 
that of any purely N Yorman noble. In Eng- 


| Conquest. 


whereupon | 


‘me and the boy grew up, 


land William is nai to have been born in | 


1027, 
1024, 
tion composed by the 
(who came from Bayeux) for 


but the Normans believe it was in | 
and rely on the monumental inscrip- | 
Archbishop of York | 
the tombstone | 


which existed at Bayeux until the Revolu- | 


tion. The birth of a third son of Arlette 
and Herluin may have happened in 1040, 
in succession to Odo and Robert. 

In 1047 William was about twenty, 
was at Valognes, on a visit to his cousin, 
Niel, or Nigel, who was Viscount or Gov- 
ernor of the Cotentin or Cherbourg Penin- 
sula. One day the jester, who in French 
would be called ‘‘ Le Follet*’ (little fool) 
warned William of a piot to kill him. Wil- 
liam fled to Falaise, and organised an army, 
which met and defeated the rebel nobles at 
the Battle of Valés-Dunes, not far from 
Caen, on the road io Lisieux. The rebel 
leaders) included Niel the Viscount, and 
Ranulph, the Seigneur of Bayeux, both of 
whom were deprived of their estates for a 
time, and the murderous Niel at least was 
driven into exile for a long series of years. 

Furthermore, to mark his displeasure, and 
to humiliate Ranulph, William made his 
young half-brother, Odo, bishop of Bayeux. 
Making a bishop of a boy, barely ten years 
old, caused great scandal, but William did 
as he chose. Afterwards, when time had 
healed the sore, William restored Ranulph 
to favour, and gave Adela, his own sister, 
to this Bayeux Seigneur as wife. Part of 
the Bayeux fee was the place called Folliot, 
and William was probably thinking of the 
friendly jester of Valognes when he selected 
this out of Jtanulph’s possessions, and 
bestowed it on his baby half-brother, 
Arlette’s third son, who thus acquired the 
name of Folliot. Robert, Arlette’s second 
son, was made Count of Mortain; and Wil- 
liam gave forfeited estates in the Cotentin, 
near Valognes, and others near St. Sauveur- 


and 


to the new Lord of Folltot, and 
remained part of the possessions 
Devon, after the 


le-Vicomte, 
they long 
of the Folliots of County 


All these properties would be under the 
guardianship of Herluin, till the youngster 
was old enough to look after them for him. 
self. This may account for Lynegar’s alleg- 
ation that ‘‘ Horlovin, Lord Foliot ’’ was the 
Foliot of the time of the Conquest, confus- 
ing the father with the son. As time went 
there would be no 
doubt a great intimacy between him and 
his brother the Bishop of Bayeux, and with 
his half-sister, Adela. It would be in the 
natural order of things that when he went 
to the Cotentin, or elsewhere, he should be 
known and spoken of as “ Foliot.”’ 

H. T. Crortoy, 
(lo be continued). 


TWO TAILS.—From 
we learn that the natives 
lizard 


IZARD WITH 
10 8. viii. 391, 

of the Philippine Islands consider a 
with a forked tail as the emblem of the 
most extraordinary luck, and from Id., 328, 
that some Italian gamesters believe always 
to win if he keeps in his purse a lizard with 
two tails. And in Leland’s ‘ Etruscan 
Roman Remains in Popular Tradition,’ 


| London, 1892, p. 267, we read :— 


Lizards are sometimes found with two tails, 
as is mentioned in Maryatt’s Pasha with many 
Tales. I find the following in my manuscript 


| collection of ‘Tuscan Folk-lore :— 


It one can have a lizard with two tails, and 
will always carry it, it will be very fortunate 
—porta una immensa fortuna. It is sure that 
if he plays he can never lose; mais altro — 


quite contrary, he will always win, and be 
lucky in all things. 

In this vicinity some twenty years ago, 
I chanced on such an abnormal lizard, 


which I failed to capture though the reptile 
was rather inert in its movements. But it 
was only quite recently that I came across 
the subjoined passage in Hayakawa’s ‘ The 
Folklore of Yokoyama in the province of 
Mikawa,’ Tokyo, 1921, p. 88, which shows 
that even at present some Japanese stick to 
a belief not very different from those of the 
above-mentioned. peoples : — 

In this part it is commonly said that, if you 
fall on a lizard with two tails your wishes are 
all fulfilled; if yon catch and keep it fed, you 
will have goid and silver naturally amassed 
about yourself. 

Kumacusu MINakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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JELLINGTON AND BUONAPARTE.-— | 

In March, 1805, the Duke of Welling- | 
ton embarked at Madras in H.M.S. Trident, | 
and en route home arrived at St. Helena | 
on June 20, and sailed again July 10. 
Whilst on shore he eccupied the house in | 
which Buonaparte afterwards lived for two | 
months prior to his going to Longwood. | 
Subsequently the Duke, during the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the allied troops, occupied 
Buonaparte’s palace, which gave rise to the | 
following letter to Admiral Malcolm who 
commanded at St, Helena. It is a literary | 
curiosity and ought to shame idlers. The | 
reference is P.R.O.--C.O,. 251/1, Oct. 3, 
1846 : 


Paris, April 3, 1816. 

My dear Malcolm—I am very much obliged 
to you for Mr. Simpson’s book, which I will | 
read when [I shall have a moment’s leisure. 

I am glad you have taken command at St. 
Helena, upon which I congratulate you We 
must never be idle if we can avoid it. You 
may tell “ Bony” that I find his apartments 
at che Elysée Bourbon very convenient, and I 
hope he likes mine at Mr. Balcom’s. It is a 
drole sequel enough to affairs of Europe that 
we should change places of residence. 

I am, yours, most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON. 
Rear Admiral Sir P{oultney] Malcolm, 
{1768-1838]. 

The Duke reached England on 10 Sept., 
and within two or three days of his arrival 
he and Nelson met for the first time in 
their lives, as the latter left home for the 
last time on Sept. 13, 1805. They met in 
a small waiting-room in the old Colonial 
Office, where they were both waiting to see 
ihe Secretary of State. 

EK. H. FarrsprotHer. 


HE COOKSON FAMILY OF DAR- 
RINGTON, CO. YORK.—From the 
entries of the Parish Registers of Darring- | 
ton and the wills proved at York, I am 
able to construct the pedigree of the above | 
family, which it may be of interest to | 
record for future reference in ‘N. & Q.’ | 
The earliest Cookson mentioned in the | 
Registers was Richard, who married, Aug. 
10, 1624, Ann Rothwell. He had issue: 


1, Anne, bapt. July 27, 1637. 
2. William, bur, Dec. 26, 1632 (sic). 


There was most probably another son; | 
whose baptism is not recorded at Darring- | 
ton: Richard Cookson, who married at 
Darrington, April 25, 1664, Mercy Thomp- 
son (died 1720), by her had issue: 


| draper. 
| ing issue: 


| Esq. 
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Anne, bapt. Sept. 4, 1665. 

William, bapt. March 10, 1666/7, of 
whom presentiy. 

Ruth, bapt. June 2, 1668. 

Richard, bapt. Jan, 15, 1670/1. 

John, bapt. May 5, 1674. 

Reuben, bapt. Dec. 14, 1675. 

Rebecca, bapt. Nov. 12, 1677. 


William Cookson, of Darrington, gentle- 
man, was buried June 5, 1735, leaving, by 
Mary his wife; the following issue: 
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1. Dorothy, bapt. Mar. 3, 1695/6. She 
married at Darrington, June 95vU, 1719, 
William Horncastle of Pontefract, linen- 


She was buried Dec. 5, 1760 leav- 


(a) Anne bapt. May 11, 1720. 
(b) Thomas, bapt. Dec. 30, 1721. 
(c) Mary, bapt, July 25, 1723, 
(d) William, bapt. June 3, 1725. 
(e) Richard, bapt. March 6, 1726. 
(f) John, bapt. Oct. 7, 1728, 


all at Pontefract. 

2. William, bapt. Dec. 23, 1707, bur. 
1709. 

3. Richard, bapt. Aug. 1, 1710. He was 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1730. 
Buried Darrington, Oct. 2, 1731, 


The will of Wm. Cookson, gent., of Dar- 


rington, Co. York, dated May 23, 1735, 
gave and devised his messuages, cottages, 


closes, lands and all his personal estate unto 
wife Mary, with power to sell for the fol- 
lowing purposes: towards payments of 
debts; bequest to daughter Dorothy, the 
wife of Wm. Horncastle of Pontefract in 
full for her part and portion interest of £50 
at £4 the hundred and then to be divided 


‘equally among her children; bequests to 
| brothers Reuben, Richard and John Cook- 
son of Ils. each. Appoints wife sole 


executrix. 
Proved 1 July, 1735, at York. 
Hearth Tax Rolls, 1666. 
Darrington: John Coockson, Rich. Coock- 


| son 6, 
Yorks Fines. Hilary Term, 22 Jas. I. 1624-5. 


Wm. Vessey, Esq., and Matthias Kaye, 
quer. Rich. Cleyton and Mary his 
wife. Isabel Rodwell, wid., and _ Rich. 
Cookson and Anne his wife, defs., lands in 
Darrington and tithes there. 
R. Gorpon Smita. 
Wallington. 
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Readers’ Queries. 

ORESTS AND HELMETS iN HER- 
ALDRY.—Is there any historical evi- 


dence in support of the statement in Wood- | 


ward’s ‘ Heraldry’ (vol. ii. p. 232) that, 
when crests and helmets were actually worn 
in battle and joust the animal (crest) 
looked straightforward to the front? 

When it is assumed that one of the 
objects of the crest was to inake the wearer 
yecognisable alike to his enemy in front and 
his followers in rear, it is clear that a 
crest athwart the helmet would effect this 
more easily than if it looked straight to the 
front. 

In royal heraldry the lion crest is always 
shown athwart the full-faced 
method that may well have had its origin 
in actual fact, although Woodward speaks 
of it with ‘“‘ amused amazement.’’ 

On the other hand, if we follow the sys- 
tem of indication of rank by the angle of 


the helmet and at the same time place the | 


crest athwart, we shall find the ‘‘ animal ”’ 
crest of an esquire presenting its hind- 
quarters to the beholder. 
G. Of. 
} ERALDIC: OTTERBOURNE MANOR 
FARM.—On a panel of Purbeck stone, 
let into the wall on the gable end of the 
old manor house of Otterbourne, near Win- 
chester, are a shield and crest, having above 
them the letters R. D., and below the date 
1690. The arms (tinctures unknown) are a 
fess with three roundels between three 
castles, two and cne. 
The manor-house, 
until 1923 the property of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. The Garter King, the Ulster 
King, and indirectly the Lyon King have 
been consulted without success. 
PEN, 


RMS IN ASTON ROWANT CHURCH. 
~~ -In this church is a stone fragment, 
perhaps the end of a box or altar-shaped 
tomb or monument. It bears side by side 
two coats of arms. 

(1) Has a label of three points: 
horizontal of the label reaches the top edge 
of the shield. Underneath are two chev- 
rons. The field is coloured red, but no 


colour is left on label or chevrons. 
(2) Has three roundels with, I 
traces of red on them. 


think, 
No other colour on 
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helmet, a | 


which is moated, was | 


the | 
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this shield. A bend crosses over the first 
| 10undel—portions of thebend are raised (the 
| full width) above the level of the rest. The 

length of each of these alternating sunk and 
| raised sections is about 13 times the width 
| of the bend. 

Can any reader identify the arms for me, 
We have brasses and monuments of Hobbee, 
| Thornehill, Lee, Coppyn, Crawford, 
| Kggerley and le Blount in the church, 

T. D. Hickes. 


Aston Rowant Vicarage, Oxon. 


| HERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS. — Who bore the following 
| Gules three crescents or each supporting an 
estoile or, bearing a crescent for difference; 
impaling party per fess, gules a griffin 
segreant or and a chief or, and in the base, 
party per pale ar. and sa. three crescents 
counterchanged. 

Crest: Out of a ducal coronet an estoile 
or. 


HESPERIAN. 


EWTER WITH ROYAL ARMS. — A 
family in the West of England have 
pewter vessels with the Royal arms there- 
upon. They have the tradition that when 
Charles I tock or got their silver he gave 
pewter substitutes, as a pledge that the 
originals would be returned or payment 

;made. Can this be verified ? 

MWe 


UROLD OF THE BAYEUX TAP- 
ESTRY.—A few months ago I pointed 

out in ‘N & Q.’ that the two _ brothers, 
'Turold and Turchetil, (both of which names 
are spelt in a variety of ways), who were 
| joint governors to William the Conqueror 


| during his minority, as to whose identity 
| Professor Freeman in his ‘Norman Con 
quest of England’ expressed a doubt, were 
‘sons of Torf the Rich, only son of Bernard 
the Dane, and that the eldest, Turold, was 
the progenitor of the de Beaumonts, Eaz's 
of Leicester, and the younger, Turchetil, 
that of the Harcourts in England and 
France. I am also of the opinion that the 
tall figure labelled ‘‘Turold’’ in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, given in Belloc’s book pub- 
lished in 1914 (plates 12 and 13), is the 
/same individual as the Turold mentioned 
above. The Turold depicted in the plates 
is apparently one of the heralds or messen- 
| gers despatched by Duke William to meet 
| Harold of England on his visit to Nor- 
mandy circa 1064. Turold would have been 
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a very old man at the time, as two of his 
were 
present two years afterwards at the Battle 
(Robert de Beaumont and his 
I have never 


great-grandsons, though mere lads, 
of Hastings 
brother Henri de Neuburgh). 
seen any explanation of the figure referred 
to, but feel certain that it is Turold, grand- 
son of Bernard the Dane. 

I should like to know the views of those 
competent to express an opinion on _ the 
subject. 

WiitramM Harcourt-Batu. 


ARK’S ‘BRITISH POETS.’—Has a 
full account appeared anywhere of the 
different issues of ‘homas Park’s ‘ Works of 
the British Poets, collated with 
editions ’ ? 


The British Museum gives the series as | 


consisting of 42 volumes, with a Supple- 
ment of 6 volumes: 48 volumes in 


of volumes given in the 
National Biography,’ under ‘ Park,’ and in 
the ‘Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture,’ ix. 480. But I have lying before me 
a set in 54 volumes (title-pages numbered 1 


to 54), Lond., 1814-18; and Lowndes says | 


“134 Nos. in 70 vols. 1805, etc.,’’ though 
it is not clear how the total of 134 1s 
arrived at, as the detailed list shows only : 
Original series, 85 nos.; Supplement 12 
nos.; Translations, 34 nos. : 
P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


to the marriage, parentage, ancestry, 


and arms of Sir Roger Thornton, of Snail- | 


well, Co. Camb., Kt., whose will was dated 
7 Oct., 1650, would be gratefully received. 


His daughter, Anne, married Walter Clop- | 


ton, Ksq.. of Fordham, Co, Cambridge. 
c. §. C. (B/C). 

ADCOCK FAMILY.—A William Bad- 
cock was either born in, or settled in, 
the parish of Kenn, Devon, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. His date of 
death is 1863. What was his ancestry, and 
what his relationship to Abram Badcock 
(b. 1726; d. 1805) of Bampton, Devon? 
W. B. B. 


ERRY AND MEAD.—To what extent is 
- perry still made in this country? It 
ls a delicious drink, but apparently has not 
been patronised by the wholesaler. A good 
recipe would be appreciated. Mead appar- 
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the best | 
| heal your bowels, and toasted rhubarb to 


all: | 
London, 1808-09. That also is the number | 
‘Dictionary of | 


matter ? 
' tain Bowen. 


HORNTON FAMILY.—Information as | 


| different species. 


ently has ceased to be made, though, under 
the name ‘‘ Metheglin,” it still appears on 
the Excise Acts. Is a farmer allowed to 


| brew beer for his own use still ? 


J. E.G. 


THE SHORN LAMB.—Sterne’s phrase, 

‘““God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” is in inverted commas. Is it a 
quotation, and if so, whence? 


J. E, G. 


TOASTED RHUBARB. —In his Letter to 


the Rev. William Bull, Oct. 27, 1782 
(‘ Correspondence of Wm. Cowper,’ edited by 
Wright, London, 1904, vol. ii. p. 14), Cow- 
per says, ‘“‘ And we will give you broth to 


strengthen them.”’ 

Will someone please tell me how rhubarb 
is toasted, also where else I will find the 
same ? 

a We 


‘APTAIN RICHARD BOWEN OF THE 
~ TERPSICHORE.-—-He was killed at 
the unsuccessful storming of Teneriffe, 
when Lord Nelson Jost his arm in 1797. 

I possess the photograph of an engraving 
(by H. R. Cook, sculptor) of a portrait of 


| him—head and shoulder—and I am anxious 
| to know the whereabouts of the original por- 
| trait. 

131 nos. in all. | 


Can any correspondent help me in _ the 

T am a great-grand-niece of Cap- 
Mirtprep Mary CRALman. 

OTUS-FLOWER.—What is it? Is it 


mythological or historical, and if real 


/is if extinct ? 


Water Ii. GAwWTHorP. 
96, High Road, 
East Finchley, N.2. 
[The name “ lotus” has been given to several 
species of plants. We would refer our corres- 
pondent to the article A@rtos, in Liddell and 


| Scott’s Greek Lexicon for the classical refer- 


The Lexicon mentions five widely 
The lotus-flower associated 
with Egpytian architecture and also with 
Buddha, is the water-lily of the Nile and the 
Ganges, with which some acquaintance may be 
made at Kew]. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author of 
‘Vie de Napoléon avec les détails les plus 
interessants sur la Madadie et la Mort de cet 


ences. 


Homme _ Célébre. Geneve. Chez Lador, 
Libraire, 1882? It is a very small 8vo—4 x 2} 
inches. 

J. BOR. 
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A. K. KILLMISTER 
(cxlvi. 362; exlvii. 53). 


[* ‘N. & Q.’ Dec., 1918 (12 S. iv. 529), 

I included tiat name in a list of 
Staffordshire men for biographical informa- 
tion, but noticed no reply. In Simms’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis ' there is a brief 
mention of the man and his publications :— 

Kilmister, Abraham Kershaw, b. Leek; d. 
Leek, 25th Dec., 1858. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code. . . Edited by the 
Author of ‘ Nights at Oakleigh Old Manor 
House,’ London: James Ridgway & Sons, 
1836... . [Originally published as ‘ Nights at 
Oakleigh Old Manor House.” Sporting Maga- 
zine, 1836]. 

The Rod and the Gun; 
on Angling and Shooting. 
and the Author of ‘ ‘Tom 
Code.’ London, 1840... ; 

Dovedale, Beauties of Derbyshire, by “ Tom 
Oakleigh,” Illustrated. Macclesfield: James 
Swinnerton, 1865. 

[Mirror xxvi1l, 153, 154, 191, 192]. 

‘The Rod and the Gun’ is evidently the 
same as ‘The Rod and ‘sun,’ mentioned 
among the works of James Wilson (1795- 


being Two Treatises 
_ By James Wilson 
Oakleigh’s Shooting 


1856), younger brother of ‘‘ Christopher 
North,” in the ‘D. N. B.’ There is no 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


|and his mother taking part in it. 


mention under this reference of collabora- | 
tion with A. K. Kilmister, and the date of | 


publication is given as Edinburgh, 1840; 
new edition 1844. 

That Kilmister (or Killmister) was a real 
man, and not another pseudonym, as sug- 


gested by Mr. ArcHIBALD SPARK, is proved | 


by the following note from a lecture deal- 
ing with John Sleigh’s ‘ History of Leek,’ 


by William Challinor (1821-1896), printed | 


in his ‘ Lectures, Verses, Speeches, Remini- 
scences, etc.,’ 1891: 

The Lecturer then referred to his friend, 
the late Mr. Abraham Killmister, who as some 
of them were well aware was an author of no 
mean repute, as appears from the list of his 
works in Mr. Sleigh’s book. 
of astronomy. He had a telescope with an 
object glass of Dolland.... 
was also very clever at drawing, and he could 


sketch out with great skill scenes from Shake- | 


speare’s plays.... 
In another of Challinor’s lectures appears 

the following : 
Another of our 


Leek celebrities, 


hardly well known as such, was my old friend | 
Many here 


Mr. Abraham Kershaw Kilmister. 


He was also fond | 


Mr. Killmister | 


though | 


| will remember him as a gentleman of retired 
| habits, and few suspected him to be an author 
| of no mean repute. He was known as the 
author of the *‘ Oakleigh Shooting Code,” of 
an article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and of a book entitled the ‘‘ Rod and Gun,” 
| jointly with Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
| and of various poems and literary articles in 
magazines, etc. In his later days he took a 
good deal to astronomy, and _ built an 
observatory. 

I believe there is also a mention of him 
in Miller’s ‘ Olde Leeke.’ I also should 
like to know further details, and particulars 
of the poems mentioned above. 

As regards William Challinor, herewith 
quoted, may I refer to my _ article in 
‘N. & Q.’ (12 S. viii. 186), 1921. 

RusseL_t Marxian. 


OMESTIC SERVICE POEM (exlvi. 
399, 456; cxlvii. 11).—Amongst many 
other Yorkshire songs and rhymes which my 
late father collected in the dales was “A 
Mell (or Harvest) Supper Act.’”’ To this 
he added the following note for Vol. II of 
County Folklore (North Riding and Ainsty) 
in which the Act is given in its entirety: 
‘“The one here given was enacted in the 
early part of this century, my informant 
It was 
taught the old lady by her mother, so its 
age dates a good way back.” 


Enter Polly as a shearer. Sings: 
I find no maesther wants a lass, 
I greet I’s gretly fearin’ 
No maesther needs a likely lass, 
?At’s despert good at shearin’, etc. 


| Enter Old Man, who sings: 

I want a lass, a boxin’ lass, 

Ti come an’ tend an au’d chap. 

She mun be plump an’ round o’ limb. 
A canny feeace an’ a’ that. 

I late a lass ti darn my hose 

An’ see well tiv her stitches, 

Ti fet my meals an’ tidy up, 

An’ leeak weel ti my breeches. (etc.) 


Polly (after shaking her “ bussell” in his: 
face), sings: 
Gan on aud man, gan on au’d man, 
Don’t waste o’ me thi blather, 
I wadn’t wage (hire) at onny maks 
Ti serve an au’d granfather. 
Gan on, au’d chap, don’t gloor an’ skeg, 
I divn’t like thi e’e mun! 
Sike rutterkins a maid maun’t trust 
Thi like I’ve kenn afore mun. (etc.) 
| Old Lady sings: 
laat a lass, I laat a lass, 
*At ho’ds ’at muck wants shiftin’. 
“At won’t let arran webs kep dust, 
"At dizan’t eat while riftin’. 
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She mun wesh, an’ kern, an’ 
t’hurne (oven) ; 
Enough dry peat an’ ’eldin, 


*At dizzn’t stop ti cal an’ geeap 


keep i 


’ 


While gahin’ wi’ t’pails ti t’keldin’ (well); 
*At scours her skeeals (pails) while milk 


won’t change (go sour), 
An’ like whitewash her kits keep, 
*At wears no buckles on her shoon, 
An’ dizzn’t iv her mits sleep. 
She mun wash a sheet as white as snow, 
An’ do her work while singing; 
She mun ho’d a ploo, scrub, mangle, sew, 


An’ keep her swipple (part of the flail) 


swinging. 

Wi’ elbow grease my pewter rub 

While it glents like seeing’ glasses, 

An’ meets my say wivoot backwo’d— 

I’s laatin’ sike ’mang t’lesses. 

So come, my lass, stan’ up, let’s ken 

Thi shap an’ mak for workin’. 

I give tive pund- 
Polly interrupts: 

it’s no use stannin’ up, good dame, 

For I’ve a dowly mother, 

*At ho’ds me back from gahin’ ti place, 

Ti owther t’ane or t’uther. 





It will be seen that Polly only wanted to 
be hired for “daytal’’ work in the fields 
during harvest time, and not for domestic 


service, 


The rhyme leads one to understand 


that she had arrived late at the hiring 
place. I have somewhat modified the dia- 
lect of the original play which after the 


above branches off into other 


channels. 


Mefl supper acts were often a combination 
of half-forgotten dialogues somewhat clum- 


sily incorporated. 
J. Fatrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


‘VIVE-LA’ (cxlvii. 46).- 
the refrain are: 
Vive la, vive la, vive la Reine! 
Vive la, vive la, vive la Reine! 
Vive la, vive la, vive l’esprit! 
Vive la Campagnie. 
_fam indebted to J. G. Cotton Minchins 
Our Public Schools,’ 1901, which 
that the refrain was preceded with: 


The words of 


states 


Let your glasses be full and your voices be 


strong 
As you 
song. 
verses 


when sung with extemporised 


join in the chorus of Rugby’s old 


at 


the Old Rugbeian dinner given by the Lord 
Mayor Sir Reginald Hanson (O.R.) in June, 
1887, on the occasion of ‘Jueen Victoria’s 


Jubilee. 


Iam informed by the Rev. H. S. Miles, 
Vicar of All Saints’, Whetstone, who may 


be referred to at any time for information 








on Old Rugby life and character, that at 
times it was customary to introduce the line 
“*WVive la France’’; and, like Lord Mayor 
Hanson, he has utilised the Rugby song for 
references to local personages at Whetstone. 
Mr. Miles, who went to Rugby in 1869, 
states that ‘ Floreat Rugby ’ was written by 
the Rev. C. E. Moberly, then an assistant 
master, in 1867. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


“WVILD GEESE” (exlvii. 8, 50, 65). — 

Thomas Davis, the inspirer of the 
Young Ireland movement, made several 
references to the ‘‘ wild geese.” In ‘The 
Flower of Fine. A Brigade ballad’ \7th 
verse) occur the liries: 


She sails with the wild geese to Flanders 
away, 
And leaves her sad parents alone in Fine. 


John Keegan Casey, poet and Fenian, the 
son of a peasant, who died on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1870, wrote ‘Gracie og Machree’ 
(Gracie of my heart), which he called ‘ the 
Song of the Wild Geese’’; but in the text 
there is no mention of wild geese. The 
song is in Halliday Sparling’s ‘ Irish Min- 
strelsy.’ 

John Cornelius O’Callaghan’s ‘ History of 
the Irish Brigades,’ p. 465, zefers to a record 
by the grandson of Capt. Anthony MacDon- 
ough, the gallant warrior at Fontenoy (dic- 
tated by the grandfather). 


Capt. Anthony Macdonough distinguished 
at Fontenoy was despatched with a Mr. 
O’Brien to the County of Clare, to recruit 
for the Brigade, which they were obliged to 
do by stealth; and they sent off the recruits 
by ships that came ott the coast of Clare 
with smuggled claret and brandy and took 
back the wool of that part of the country 
and also the recruits who were called ‘‘ wild 
geese.”’ 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
there was a song on the return of the ‘ wild 
geese,”? which contained the lines: 

The wild geese shall return, and we'll wel- 

come them home— 

So active, so armed, and so flighty; 

A flock was ne’er known to this island to 


come, : 
Since the days of Prince Fion the mighty. 


This is to be found in O’Daly’s ‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Munster.’ 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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2 - ian = 
JEEKESS IN HER OWN RIGHT | ‘Tristram Shandy’s’ indebtedness to it seg 


(exlvi1. 40). — Anne Boleyn, created 
Marchioness of Pembroke, in 1532, was not 
the first Peeress in her own right, for in 
1513 Henry VIII, through lapsed inherit- 


} 


ance, made Margaret Plantagenet (widow | C k 
| states on the title-page that it is ‘ Illus. 


of Sir Richard Pole) Countess of Salisbury 
in her own right. (Froude’s ‘ History of 
England,’ ii. 60-67). 


also Dr. John Ferriar’s ‘ Illustrations 4 
Sterne,’ 2nd edition, vol. i. pp. 70-72, 
‘Gabriel John,”’ identified by Halkett and 
Laing with Thomas Durfey, gives some 
notion of the contents of his book when hg 


trated with Poems by several Hands, as 


| likewise with! other strange things not 


Margaret, Countess of Norfolk, was | 


created Duchess of Norfolk by Richard IT. 


James I created Lady Mary Compton the | 
Countess of Buckingham in her husband’s | 


lifetime, and did not permit the husband 
to share the honour. 


For a clear exposition of woman’s posi- | 
tion in English public life from the earliest | 
times, I have found no better treatise than | : . 
| 1703, which was printed in Lord Bray- 


| brooke’s ‘ Memoir of Samuel Pepys,’ in the 
| 1825 edition of the ‘ Diary’: 


Charlotte Carmichael Stopes’s ‘ British 
Freewomen ’ (Swan Sonnenschein, 1907). 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


MHE YOUNG PRETENDER’S STAN- 

DARD AT CULLODEN (exlvi. 461; 
exlvii. 32).—Can details be given of the 
Hanoverian Cavalry at Culloden which are 


insufferably Clever,, nor furiously to the 
Purpose.”’ 
Evwarp Bensty. 


St. OLAVE’S, HART STREET (exlvi. 

468; cxlvii. 34). — Mr. H. Prosser 
CHANTER asks from whom Timbs was quot- 
ing. See the ‘ Extract of a letter from Dr, 
Hickes to Dr, Charlett,’ dated June 5 


’ 


Last night, at 9 o’clock, I did the last office 


| for your and my good friend, Mr. Pepys, at St. 


referred to at ante p. 32, as being under | 


the command of General Bland ? 
J..H. Lestie. 


ABRIEL JOHN (exlvii. 7 (s.v. ‘ Elgin- 
brod Epitaph), 51).—The lines quoted 
at the first reference from ‘‘Gabriel John ”’ 
were not given quite exactly. They should 
begin : 
Here lig I Martin Eltinbrode. 


Essay Towards the Theory of the Intelligible 


World. Intuitively Considered. Designed | 


| was crowded, their carriages came so close 


for Forty-nine Parts,’ is obviously — sug- 
gested by the work of John Norris (1657- 


‘D. N_ B.’), an ‘ Essay towards the Theory 


Olave’s Church, where lhe was laid in a vault 
of his own makeing, by his wife and brother... 
The original is said in a footnote to be in 
the Bodleian Library. 
Epwarp BEensty, 


YOUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S RE- 
/ PARTEE (exlvii. 47).—In Lionel A. 
Tollemache’s essay on Charles Austin, ‘ Safe 
Studies,’ p. 255, this is given as another’s: 
He said that Mrs. Grote’s wittiest repartee 


| was addressed to Louis Napoleon when Prince- 


President. ‘The Prince, during his exile, had 


| seen much of the Grotes and other Liberals; 
| but, as the hour of his ambition drew near, 


F | vf vide be i ti 
The title of “Gabriel John’s ” book, ‘An | he gave a wide berth to his old democratic 


friends, and, when Mrs. Grote happened to he 


| staying in Paris, he studiously ignored her. 


One day, however, when the Bois de Boulogne 


' together that he could not, without gross in- 


of the Ideal and Intelligible World, | 


designed for two parts. . .’ part i. 1701, 
part ii. 1704. 


The British Museum Catalogue dates | ) 
‘in existence, but the incident in_ reality 
took place early in February, 1849, at the 
third reception of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
'as President of the French Republic at the 


‘* Gabriel John’s’ book 1700, but the title- 
page has ‘‘ Printed in the Year One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred, etc.,’’ and the first 
part of Norris’s book is dated 1701. 
‘‘Gabriel John’s’’ performance is not 
easy to describe. Prof. W. L. Cross in his 
‘Life and Times of L. Sterne’ calls it a 
book ‘fas mad as any he himself was 


destined to write.” For the question of | 


ee ‘ ‘fae | civility, avoid speaking to her. ‘ Ah, Madame, 
1711; see Leslie Stephen’s life of him in the | ay ‘a a code easaal longtemps 4 


Paris?” ‘Pas longtemps, Monseigneur; et 
vous?” What might the true answer to this 


| question have been, but for the coup d’état? 


Epwanrp BENSsLyY. 
There are various versions of the story 


Elysée Palace, Paris. 

Armand, Comte de Pontmartin, told my 
father many years ago that he was the first 
journalist to make “ copy’ of it, and he 
sent it to the Royalist Gazette de France. It 
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was told him a few hours «fter the incident | 
by the Countess of Blessington as a friend, | 
at the Café Tortoni, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, but she was very much annoyed 
when she saw it in print. So was the 
future Napoleon III. The Countess died at 
Paris, August, 1849. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


HE WEMBLEY LION (exlvii. 47).— 
The lion on the commemorative stamp 
was designed by Mr. Harold Nelson, 1, Hare 
Court, Temple; and that on the advertising 
material by the artist who simply calls him- 
self ‘‘ Herrick,” without initials. Mr. 
Nelson’s design was selected by competition. 
J. M. Bu toca. 


MAXX (cxlvii. 46). — Edmund Crosby 

Quiggen, M.A., Munro Lecturer in 
Celtic at Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, ‘ Kncyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th 
ed., 1911, says in his article on the Celtic 
Language and Literature, that at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century English was 
not understood by two-thirds of the natives, 
and further that in 1764 the 8.P.C.K. pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing the following 
statement : 

The population ot the Isle is 20,000, of whom 
be far greater number are ignorant of Eng- 
ish. 

Since that time the use of English has 


‘made rapid strides, and the native tongue 


has declined. 
Mr. Quiggen says that his great-grand- 
mother would not speak English, that his 


‘grandfather, born 1815, preached in Manx 


“‘MOWN PHYSICIAN,” SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY (cxlvii. 47). — From the 
‘History of Newcastle and Gateshead,’ vol. 
iii, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
edited by Richard Welford (1887), 1 get 
the following information. Under the 
heading 1599 (41 and 42 Klizabeth) it is 
recorded that ‘‘ the plague lingered about 
the town and suburbs,’’ and this induced , 
the Corporation to appoint an officer known 
in subsequent years as the ‘‘ town’s physi- 
siau,’’ whose duty it was to attend upon the 
sick poor. 

In the municipal accounts for the April 
of the year mentioned occurs an item “‘ paid 
to Robert Smith, physician, for one quarter 
fee due at Candlmas last 5/.”’ This is 
stated to be the first recorded instance of 
a “physician ’’ acting in an official char- 
acter under the corporation of Newcastle. 

Later in the same work, in a biographical 
notice of Dr. Jackson, who resigned the liv- 
ing of Newcastle in 1630, mention is made | 
of an act of kindness by the vicar towards 
Dr. Henderson, the town's physician, but | 
whether Dr. Henderson was the second per- 
son to hold this official position does not 
appear. 

In the municipal books for 1632 is the 
following entry: ‘‘ Paid Mr. Henderson, 
the town’s physician, his half-year’s stipend 
due at Lady-day, 201.’ 

The volume ends with Newcastle in the 
hands of the Scots, 1640, but there are no 
further references to the ‘‘ town’s physi- 
clan.” 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


' abundantly 


and English, and that his father, born 1844, 
only spoke English. 

The rapid decline of the Manx tongue is 
illustrated by the following 
data: 

In 1871 there were 190 persons who could 
only speak Manx, as against 12,340 who 
could speak both Manx and English. 

In 1901 there were none who could speak 
Manx alone, and, the number who could 
speak both Manx and English had dwindled 
to 4,419. 

The total population of the island in 1901 
was 54,613. From this it will be noticed 
that in the year mentioned not one-twelfth 
of the inhabitants were able to speak the 


Manx language. 

‘The Isle of Man,’ by the Rev. John 
Quine, M.A., Canon of St. Germain’s, 
‘Cambridge County Geographies,’ 1911, gives 
the population in the year of publication as 
52,034, and makes this statement : 

The Manx people speak English, though two 


' generations ago Manx might still have been 


heard. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ORKER FAMILY (13 S. i. 51, 136, 335), 
There was an inquiry inserted in the 

‘* Notes and Queries’’ columns of the New- 
castle Weekly Chronicle for May 17 of this 
year, concerning the Corker family of But- 
terknowle, Co. Durham, which elicited a 
reply from Mr. J. T. Corker of Loop Hill 
House, Butterknowle, Durham. The writer 
of the reply expressed his willingness to 
give whatever information was required 
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about the Corker family . to which he 
belonged. 

Quite recently there appeared in the 
daily press an item of news about a farmer 
named Corker who resides 
near Marwood, in the 
Raby. 

These scraps of information may be 
useful to Masor-Gen. T. M. Corker, 
especially as there, apparently, belonged to 
the Butterknowle Corkers a Colonel Corker 
who, whilst in the Army, was stationed at 
York. 


neighbourhood of 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


{ ‘HATEAUX EN ESPAGNE (exlvii. 9). | 


/ See the contributions at 11 S. iv. 66, 
113, 178, 259.—In addition to the inform- 
ation supplied ati the references quoted, it 
may be remarked that, according to Mr. W. 
Gurney Benham’s ‘ Cassell’s Book of Quota- 
tions,’ at p. 871, ‘‘To build castles in 
Spain’”’ is to be found in George Herbert’s 
‘Outlandish Proverbs ’ (1639). 

1 do not think that the origin of the 
phrase is attributable to the fact (if it be 
a fact), asserted by Favyn. ‘ Nouveau 
Larousse Illustré’ says of this phrase: 
““On dit dans le méme sens, Chateaux en 
Asie, Chateaux en Albanie.’’ Asiatic and 
Albanian noblemen did not, and do not, 
reside ‘‘entirely in the towns.” 

Joun B. WatneWRIGHT. 
(AMBRONNE'S REPLY = (exlvi. _—s.v. 
‘Memorabilia,’ 426; cxlvii. 13).-—-See 
1S. xa. 7-868; 169. 
Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 
I EMORIALS TO LIVING 





(cxlvi. 67, 126, 176, 217, 295, 350, 477; | 


exlvii. 36, 51).—In reference to the mem- 
orial to Mrs. Macaulay, I have a note, but 
cannot quote the authority, to the effect 
that Dr. Wilson in 1777 erected a statue by 
Moore, to her, attired as History with pen 
in hand, but upon her re-marriage, it was 
removed in 1778, and eventually found its 
way to Warrington Town Hall. 

Centuries ago it was quite the usual thing 


for great men and women to lay down a | 
church | 


brass to their own memory in a 
founded or restored by them or with which 
they were connected. 
of many there is the well-known brass to 
Abbot Delamere in St. Alban’s Abbey, 


whereon space was left for date of decease, 
which was never added. 


Numerous brasses 


at Kenninvie, | 


PERSONS | 


As one instance out | 





could be menticned upon which the date of 
death has been added at a later date, as 
jWell as those that remain undated. 
Watrer E. Gawruorp, 
96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 
ARTHUR AND HIS KIN (exlvii. 46).— 
In reply to D. or G., it was in a.p, 4% 
that the battle of Camlan was fought. It 
was the battle at the Mons Hagonicus that 
'was fought and won by Arthur in a.p, 470, 
‘This hill is Aconbury in Herefordshire; 
icf. my article on ‘ Local Names in the 
\Arthuriana in the Historia Brittonum,’ in 
| Meyer & Stern’s Zeitschrift fiir  celtische 
'Philologie, v. Band (1905), pp. 103-123. 

Medieval scholars did not realise the 
fatuity of the suggestion unwittingly con- 
veyed in the misreading ‘‘ Badonicus ” (with 
bo:: h andd :: g) for Hagontcus. That 
still adheres, although it implies that the 
Brython, in the fifth century, called Aquae 
Sulis by a name derived from that which 
was subsequently given to it by the Saxons 
—namely, Bath. 

King Arthur was born in the year after 
the appearance of the great comet of 
a.D. 443. His father’s brother Ambrosius, 
i.e. Emrys Gwledig, was slain in the comet 


iyear. Arthur succeeded his father Uthyr 
‘* Pendragon,” i.e. Penteyrn, — ‘ Chief 
Prinee,’’ in his fifteenth year, in 469. 


Hama, the son of Meethelgar and father of 
Ella of Sussex, the first Bretwalda, was 
still Dux Britanniarum, and he is called 
‘Duke Cambines in Arthurian _ legend. 
| Arthur’s mother was Eigyr, the daughter of 
‘Anllawdd Gwledig by Gwen daughter of 
'Cunedda Gwledig. 

The nephews of Arthur were sons of a 
\daughter of Uthyr by his first wife. Their 
'mother’s name appears in legend as “ Mar- 
gawse.’? Her husband, Lot, was King of 
‘Lothian, or Orkney, or even Norway, if 
|we may believe the trouvéres who were 
|unable to locate the ‘‘ Regnum Nordorum.” 
Lot had four sons: Gawaine, Agravaine, 
'Gaheris and Gareth. The linguistic puzzles 
‘presented by the variants of these names, 


‘and by the names themselves, await 
solution. 


Atrrep ANSCOMBE. 


| ASTRONOMICAL BLUNDERS IN FIC- 
+1 TION (cxlvi. 475, and references there 
civen).—In reply to Mr. Askew at the 
reference above, I have read Proctor’s eX 
periments but I am unconvinced, for my 
father’s little instrument, which together 
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with Proctor’s book, is now before me, is 
quite sufficient to confirm me. 

It is a mechanical rather than 
astronomical problem. 

The ‘ British Encyclopedia’ and Proctor 


an 


both agree that the moon turns always the | 


i which has been known for many generations 
as *‘ Wolves;’’ the earliest instance 1 have 
met with, is in a Manor pian of 1581. It 
was even then apparently enclosed, and is 
on the high road. 

Jos. Hicur BLunve Lt. 


same tace to the Earth, and Proctor says | 


that she must turn once on an axis nearly 
square to the level of her path. I agree. 
But that axis is the dais of the Earth and 
not her own axis, which, of course, is an 
imaginary line from her N. to 8. Pole. 

Therefore, it is a mechanical impossibility 
for the Moon to turn on her own axis and 
keep the same face to the Earth. 

Proctor says we have never seen her other 
side. This would be seen from the Earth 
if she turned on her own axis. 

If Mr. Askew ever comes to London, and 
if we could arrange to meet I would show 
father’s little instrument with 


him my 
pleasure. 

Joun LeEcky. 
Putney. 
gr. OLAVE’S CHUKtCH, TOOLEY ST.: 
Yo TELEGRAPH TOWER (exlvi. 359; 
exlvii, 51).—-Dr. Ranpatt Davies should 


give credit to the ascription of the drawing 
to Girtin. The paragraph I quoted at the 
first reference was probably written 
some journalist, and therefore not to be 
relied on for accuracy against the known 
facts of Girtin’s work. At the same time 
it must be realised that this drawing repre- 
sents the ‘‘ Tower in the course of Erection.’ 
Is the date (1808) of its completion 
occupation by Messrs. Preston too 
ahead ? 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


EET-MILK CHEESE (exlvi. 382, 421). 


The only name for skim cheese that I | 


could hear of in a recent visit to Somerset 
was “Skim Dick,’”’ or ‘‘ Dick’? Cheese. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


. H. CAMPBELL, ARTIST (cxlvii. 47).— 
J. H. Campbell was born about 1755, 
probably at Dublin, and died in 1828. He 
was one of the foremost Irish water-colour 
painters of his time. One of his paintings, 
‘View near Rostrevor,’ .is in the Dublin 
Gallery. His daughter Cecilia married 

another artist, George Nairn. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“WOLVES” AS <A PLACE-NAME 
(exivii. 46).—-There is in this parish 
(Toddington) a field of some three acres, 


by | 


and | 
far | 





[RSH BULLS (cxlvii. 10, 68).—Through 

the kindness of Mr. H. Prosser Cuan- 
TER I have been enabled to peruse an excel- 
lent volume entitled ‘Bulls Ancient and 
Modern,’ by J. C. Percy, 1912, in which a 
fine definition of a bull is given from Syd- 
ney Smith as ‘‘ Wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent; bulls admit apparent 
relations that are not real.”’ 

I might go further afield in my quest, 
but certainly should not fare better. I may 
add that Mr. Percy’s book contains capital 
specimens of Irish bulls, the major part of 
which was entirely new to me. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ defines the word Bull in 
this sense thus: 

A self-contradictory proposition; in modern 
use, an expression containing a manifest con- 
tradiction in term, or involving a ludicrous 
inconsistency unperceived by the speaker. 
| Now often with the epithet Zrish; but the 
word had been long in use before it came to 
be associated with Irishmen. 

As to its origin the ‘N. FE. D.’ says: 

Of unknown origin; cf. O.F. boul, boule, 
bole, fraud, deceit, trickery; Mod. Icel. bull, 
nonsense; also M.E. bull, bul, falsehood. 

It refers to the use of the verb bull in 
the sense to befool, mock, cheat 

HarMATOPEGOs. 


| JHE PLAID OR CLOTH OF MANY 
| 4 COLOURS (exlvi. 130).—-(P.R.O.—C.O. 
| 199/12, Oct. 5, 1842): The different ranks in 
| Iveland were formerly distinguished by the 
number of colours in their garments. The 
Kings wore seven; the O’hams or doctors 
wore six; and peasants only one. In Scot- 
land, to this day, the several clans are dis- 
{tinguished by the arrangement of colours, 
| which comprise their plaids. 


| The royal plaid) contains seven, viz. : 
| Red. blue, purple, brown, yellow, white 
| and green. 

| The Duke of Hamilton’s family, being 
strangers in Scotland until the time of 


| Bruce, have been long honoured with the 
_reyal plaid on account of their fidelity, and 
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services to the nation and the throne to 
Which at one time they were declared 
immediate heirs. 

In the precursory proofs, the Israelites of 
the tribe of Joseph came from Egypt into 
Ireland, it is asserted that the plaid had 
its origin in the commemoration of the coat 
of many colours which Jacob had prepared 
for his beloved son. Indeed, the plaid has 
never yet been satisfactorily accounted for 
in any other way. 

EK. H. Fatrproruer. 


“DRO CUTE PELLEM”  (exlvi. 326, 

368).—‘ The Book of Public Arms,’ by 
A. C. Fox-Davies, gives the date of the 
founding of The Hudson’s Bay Company as 
the 2lst year of the reign of Charles II, 
1670. 

The official history of the Company gives 
the meaning of the motto as ‘Skin for 
Skin.” 

In this connexion ‘The Rhyme of 
Three Sealers’ is illuminative. 

‘ies 


POLAND 

of this family is given on p. 67 of 
Yeatman’s ‘ History of the House of Artn- 
del,’ also in Courthope’s ‘ Histcric Peerage 


of England,’ and in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete | 


Peerage,’ vol. iv, sub. ‘ Kent.’ 
Cc. S. €. (B/C). 


1 think H. C. will find the information 


required, i.e., a pedigree of Holand, in the | 
MSS. | 


‘ Visitation of Devon,’ 1564, Har. 
1080 fol. 253 and 5185 fol. 70. 
Gro. H. VINER. 
The Holand pedigree will be found in 
Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire,’ iv. 300, 
edition by Croston. 
. F, A. Sracke. 
[Our correspondent, C.S.C., offers to send the 
querist extracts from the authorities men- 
tioned if they should not be within reach. 
letter addressed to ‘N. & Q.’ would be for- 
warded]. 


percu AND FLEMISH (exlvi. 471).— 
Perhaps as good an explanation of the 
difference between these two tongues is to be 
found in Bosworth’s ‘ Origin of the English 
and Germanic Languages’ (London: Long- 
man & Co., 1848). P. 96 savs: 

In the thirteenth century, because of the 
flourishing state of the Flemings, and the care 
of their writers to observe great purity in 
their diction, and to express correctly the 


gender and inflexion of words, this improved 
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the | 


(cxlvii. 47).—A short pedigree | 


| form of the Dutch languages was denominated 

Flemish. Even at the present day Flemish 
appears to be nothing more than the Dutch 
ot the preceding century. 


P. 111 gives the manner in which the 
modern Flemish dialect is, according to 
Mr. I. F. Willems, distinguished from the 
Dutch, but that is rather too long to quote 
now. 


Atex. G. Morrar, 
Swansea. 


(LEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES (exlvi. 417, 457, 477. 
exlvii. 12).—Apropos of Mr. H. Askew’s 
reply at the last reference regarding Lum- 
ley Castle, this was one of the places where 
| King James I rested when proceed‘ng south 
to take possession of the English crown; 
and it is related that his host, entertaining 
him with a lengthy dissertation on the 
genealogical honours of the house of Lum- 
ley, had traced them back beyond the meas- 
ure of the King’s patience, and was pvo- 
ceeding with ‘‘ and the head of this branch 
| was Adam de Lumley,’’ when his Royal 
guest cut him short, crying, ‘‘ Oh, mon, 
haud yer hand; let me digest this know- 
| ledge I ha’ gained; for by my soul I did 
no ken that Adam was a Lumley.” 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ARJORIBANKS OF MARJORIBANKS, 
CO. DUMFRIES (exlvi. 471).—It is 
stated in Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation’ that 
Marjoribanks, a surname, was derived from 
the lands of Ratho-Marjorie, in Renfrew- 
| shire, so named from their having been 
bestowed on the Princess Marjorie, only 
daughter of Robert the Bruce, on her nup- 
| tials in 1316 with Walter, high steward of 
| Scotland.: 

The lands, subsequently called ‘‘ Terre de 
Ratho-Marjoribanks,’’ came into the pos- 
session of 2 family of the name of John- 
ston, who, from them, assumed the name 
of Marjoribanks, though they continue to 
bear in part the Johnston arms. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


AUTHOR WANTED (exlvi. 453; exlvii. 87, 72). 
—There is a poem on the escape of the Colours 
| of the 24th Regiment by the sacrifice of Lieuts. 
| Melville and Coghill, written by the late Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, which appeared, 
believe, shortly after the disaster in one of 
the daily papers, and which may contain the 
lines desired by F.C.L.H 

N. W. Hr. 
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The Library. 


Three Roydon Families. (Edinburgh: R. 
and Rh. Clark. £2 12s. 6d. net). 

{®- BE. B. ROYDEN tells us in his Preface 
Mi that he has been engaged for many years 
in the collection ot the material which appears 
in this volume, and that the resulting accumu- 
lation has been arranged and brought into a 
connected story by Mr. John Brownbill —a 
name well-known to genealogists and to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Roydons (under various spellings of the 
name) appear, here and there, in many parts 
of Hngland and throughout the whole length 
of time from the Conquest onwards. ‘The 
three families whose pedigrees and fortunes 
are here set out appear to be now extinct in 
the male line. They are Roydon of Raydon, 
Ramsay and Hast Peckham; Roydon of Bat- 
tersea and Pyrtord; Roydon of Bromfield, co. 
Denbigh. Each has left a family habitation— 
a Roydon Hall, and the photographs of these 
three houses symbolise well the quality of 
their owners; a sufficiency of wealth, a solid, 
moderate prosperity and dignity such as can 
seldom be attained, and only be preserved by 
a sound stock. ‘The first of the three is the 
most distinguished, whether we consider the 
individual characters it threw up and the 
position they achieved, or its associations and 
alliances. 

As a piece of genealogical work, this volume 
merits every praise. ‘The sources are lavishly 
quoted and are in themselves full of interest 
and abundant. ‘The narrative is most work- 
manlike. The printing, the beautifully-toned 
paper and the illustrations will give real 
pleasure to any one who loves a fine book for 
its own sake. 


Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland and Boswell’s Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Edited by R. W. Chapman. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


We have welcomed few recent editions of old 


standard books with so much pleasure | 


as this. ‘To say anything at once new and 
true about the ‘ Journey’ or the ‘ Tour’ might 
be difficult. Their excellence can never lose 
its savour; but the praise of excellence is apt 
to be jejune and wearisome. We doubt, how- 
ever, that these books are as widely read as 
they should be, and hope the appearance of 
this volume may encourage many to make 
their acquaintance. There is everything here 
to make that a most enjoyable and instructive 
enterprise. First and 


the two within one cover; next there is plenty 


in the way of notes on the text, appendixes | 
illustrative of particular points, and reproduc- 
tion of title-pages, advertisements and the like; 


| of the skill with 


foremost comes the | 
advantage—not hitherto enjoyed—of having | 
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lastly there are three indexes of which the 
subject-index merits special commendation. 
Still better—Mr. Chapman has been able to 
include in his notes the corrections to the 
‘Journey’ which Boswell sent at Johnson’s 
request, and which were never made, probably 
because the first edition was quickly sold out, 
and the second printed hastily to take advant- 
age of an immediate demand. These 
“Remarks” are now in the collection of Mr. 
R. B. Adam. 

“ T like,” says Mr. Chapman in this Preface, 
“to think the scene would have pleased James 
Boswell.”” The scene in question is a camp 
in Macedonia, on the left bank of the Vardar ; 
the time, summer, 1918. There Boswell might 
have seen his editor, in the long, hot after- 
noons—a temporary gunner in a khaki shirt 
and shorts—collating the three editions of the 
‘Tour’ or re-reading the ‘ Journey’ “in the 
hope of finding a corruption in the text,” and 
seeing him so would doubtless have been 
reminded of his own ‘Tour to Corsica. A 
certain pleasant affinity between these two, 
which really gives a charm to the edition, has 
a whimsical illustration in Mr. Chapman’s 
success in correcting, without omission or false 
shot, the errors of a copy which lacked the 
leaf of errata, compared with Boswell’s suc- 
cess, when challenged by Johnson at Dunvegan 
to find and mend an error in a page of Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Works. “I was lucky 
enough,” says Boswell, “to hit it at once. 
As the passage is printed, it is said the devil 
answers even in engines. I corrected it to 
ever in enigmas. ‘Sir (said he), you are a 
good critick. This would have been a great 


thing to do in the text of an ancient 

authour.’ ” 

The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. Compiled by F. G. Fowler and 


H. W. Fowler. 
3s. 6d. net). 
HIS work purports to be an abridgement of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary. | That 
excellent work has, no doubt, served as a basis; 
but virtually this is a new compilation. The 
scale to which it is planned, the helps which 
it is designed to give, and the additions 
necessary to bring it up to date have required 
alteration all but fundamental. The pub- 
lishers take occasion by the lamented death of 
Mr. F. G. Fowler to express their appreciation 
which the scheme was laid 
down by him, and a helief that the result will 
be considered: a triumph of condensation. 
After examining the book with some care we 
are by no means inclined to think them over- 
sanguine. As the smallest possible compendium 
of a great language for the use of the hurried 
but intelligent we cannot imagine how this book 
could be surpassed. A surprising abundance 
of idioms is collected in it; the use made of 
references, and the arrangement of cognate 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


| words in groups is exceedingly ingenious and 


convenient; the definitions are admirable for 
their combined brevity and adequacy, and a 
most clever economy has been exercised in 
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the matter of etymology. The pronunciation 
of each word is exactly shown and that with- 
out the use of recondite symbols. Here, how- 
ever, we find ourselves in some slight disagree- 
ment. ‘The compilers, in our opinion, assign 
too many syllables to the vague or indeter- 
minate vowel — giving it some which in culti- 
vated speech may carry a distinct vowel-sound 
without affectation, even though a slight one. 
We rather deprecate an inclination this way 
in a dictionary so authoritative as one derived 





from the ‘O.E.D.’ must necessarily come to 


be, for the reduction of English vowels to an | 
indeterminate sound has already gone too far. | 


A workmanlike introduction sets out exactly 


what has been attempted and gives all requisite | I J 
| ing data, and the reasoning upon the data, 


directions and explanations, and two most use- 


ful appendixes are supplied: 1, Abbreviations; | 


2, Un-English Pronunciations. At the head 
of the former is a short 
theory of the use of the full stop in abbreviat- 
ing words. 
to make printers omit the stop after “ Mme’ 
and “ Mile’”’ which one continues 
very good printing, though a glance at any 
French book would show that it is as unFrench 
as it is illogical. 

We notice among the names of those who 
have been considerable contributors to the 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary our correspondents, 
the Rev. J. Crane Hupson and Mr. J. B. 
WHITMORE. 
well over a thousand pages) is most attractive 
in appearance and pleasant to handle. 


in his recently published ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Modern English’ at providing a 
certain amount of humorous relief to a sober 
study—but none the less it will strike every 
one who brings any sense for language to it 
as a compressed but living record of living 
speech. 
Matter and Change. 
Phusical and Chemical Science. By 
D. Whetham. (Cambridge University Press : 
Ts. 6d. net). 


HIS book is described as a comnanion to 
Sir Arthur Shipley’s admirable ‘ Life’ 
which we had the pleasure of noticing a month 
or two ago. It carries a step further a work 
which, in our opinion, is as much worth doing 
as anything upon which any one is just now 
engaged. It is not quite the popularisation 
of science; it is the presentment of a body 
o® scientific facts in such a way that they can 
he readily seized hy a mind highly trained 1n 
another study. This combined endeavour 
should bring about a_ closer interchange 
hetween science and literature, and it seems 
to us that if literature is not presently to die 
of inanition, something of the kind must be 
accomplished as soon as may be. he most 


statement of the | 
We wonder whether it will avail | 


to see in | 





vigorous, original and characteristic thought 
of our time is scientific; divorced from its 
literature tends to grow trivial. hectic, effete. 
We agree heartily with what Mr. Whetham 


es sal 


says in his preface—that he has “the mogt 
profound belief that the difficulties, the 
failures and the triumphs of the laboratory 
and the observatory form some of the 
material for modern literature;” but we 
would go further and say that a sufficient 
infusion of this sort of knowledge would form 
a most wholesome stimulus and alterative to 
the minds of both writers and readers of 
literature. In this we should be returning 
to a more ancient view of science in relation 
to letters, for illustration of which it may 
suffice here to mention Dante. 

The nine chapters of this book deal with 
all the main great concepts upon which modern 
physics and chemistry are framed, emphasiz- 


equally with the results gained—which is per- 
haps another way of saying that it is pleasant, 
even exhilarating to read, seeing that it ig 
superflous to mention that Mr. Whetham’s 
writing is clearness itself. 


HE July Quarterly is a most readable num- 
ber. Whether agreeing or disagreeing 


| we enjoyed Mr. F. Manning’s essay on Critic 
| and Aisthetic; and enjoyed, too, though there 
11s 
| about it. Mr. G. M. Sargeant’s ‘ Greek Fear 
| of Life.’ 
| * Celtic Bards, Chiefs and Kings’ offers a dis- 
ris alt ‘ | tinct contribution to our knowledge of Borrow. 
[he volume itself (running to | ; 


some immaturity and_ inconclusiveness 


Mr. Herbert Wright’s on Borrow’s 


Lord Ernle’s paper on Mrs. Carlyle and Eng- 


| lish letter-writing—apropos of the new letters 
Tt has not aimed as Professor Weekley does | ~ goes over with freshness and illumiaiaay 


the old reasons why letters once counted for 


| so much and now count for so little; and is 


excellent in its appreciation of Mrs. Carlyle 
herself. ‘Strafford and Ireland’ by 


| Burghclere and an unsigned article on Three 
| Medieval Kings are both exceedingly good 
| reading. 
| subjects are no less worth careful attention. 
An Introduction to | 

W. C. | 


The articles on social and political 





Books To BE NOTED. 


i ‘The History of the Temple, London, from 


the Institution of the Order of the Knights 
of the Temple to the Close of the Stuart 
Period.’ Compiled by J. Bruce William- 
son. (Murray. £1 1s.) 

‘Strabo on the Troad.’ Edited with Transla- 
tion and Commentary by Walter 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 5s. net). 

‘The Organized Theatre. A Plea in Civics.’ 
By St. John Ervine. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net). 


In THE PREss. 

The Cambridge University Press are about to 
publish a book on the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare, with introduction and commentary 
by Professor T. G. Tucker. E 

Teghér’s ‘ Fritiof’s Saga’ is to appear in @ 
new English edition—the translation by Mr- 
C. L. Locock. The Publishers are Messrs- 
Allen and Unwin. 
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